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Signing the Nationality Report 


The League of Nations Consultative Committee on Nationality is shown here in its final session 
with Doris Stevens (seated) and Alice Paul, both representing the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women, signing the report demanding equality in women’s nationality rights which 


will be placed before the Assembly of the League in September. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


rhe object of this organization shall be 
to secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 


relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power te enforce 

_ this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Jolut Kesolution Number 52] 
[House Jvoint Resolution Number 65] 
introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 

by Senator Geratp P. Nys, North Dakota. 


Intreduced in the House April 25, 1929, 
by KEPReSENTATiVE Fueperick W. Magrapy, 
Pennsylvauia. 


Equal Rights 
“So Obvious As Hardly to Need Stating” 


ROM Geneva and from Georgia and from South Carolina come stories 
F for this issue of Equat Ricuts showing the hard, determined, almost 

desperate struggle of women for industrial equality, for the same chance 
as men to earn their livings as best they can—if that is the way they must— 
or as they choose—if they have any opportunity for choice. 


It is neither a coincidence nor a design on the part of this magazine that 
this issue should be dominated by the question of equal opportunity and equal 
conditions in industry. The fact is that the question is dominating women’s 
thoughts in these days of world-wide depression. Difficult as it always is for 
women to face artificial handicaps placed upon them in industry, women are 
now learning as they have not known since 1921 how legislative handicaps 
hamper them in getting and keeping jobs, and how upon them is being placed 
the heaviest burden of the unemployment period. 


But there also arrived at our office, the same day the “Call to Georgia” 
arrived, a statement from the Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor on “Women’s Place in Industry in Ten Southern States.” In 
this statement, written by people paid in part by the taxes of self-supporting 
women, issued at our expense, appear the following paragraphs: 


“Nor does labor legislation in the Southern States provide sufficient pro- 
tection against long hours. In two of the ten States no labor laws have been 
enacted, and only three States restrict weekly hours in any industry to less 
than 60. That such hours as 60 or 55 should not exist, especially for women 
workers with their multitudinous home duties, is so obvious as hardly to need 
stating. 

“Although the industrial situation today presents many dark aspects, the 
future may tell a brighter story. The bulletin says, ‘There are mill owners 
and managers in the South who are showing wise judgment in the direction 
of improved wages, hours, and working conditions and the abolition of night 
work.’ 


“Such efforts will make possible a new day for the workers of the South— 
‘a day that shall see in effect a living wage, reasonable hours of work, for the 
day and for the week, and the abolition of night work; in short, the assurance 
of time for leisure and opportunity for a healthier and a happier life.’ ” 


No heed is paid by this governmental bureau to those women who appeared 
before the Georgia legislative committee to tell why they preferred to work 
at night—for eight hours, it should be noted—or that woman who wrote to 
the South Carolina newspaper to tell why she preferred to work at night. 
No heed is paid to the necessity of these women—“so obvious as hardly to 
need stating”—to earn their living. 


While the Women’s Bureau has in several instances lately admitted that 
legislation for men and women alike is to be preferred, and has receded from 
its former position that women should be barred from certain industries, it 
still listens insufficiently to women like that South Carolina mill worker who 
demanded better conditions for men and women alike in the mills and in the 
mill homes. 


It is indeed time that women united to demand that their government not 
sponsor and approve measures which hamper women in industry. Women are 
more and more uniting in the various States to insist that labor legislation 
be based on the nature of the work and not on the sex of the workers. But 
they must insist that their Federal Government not aid and abet those who 
would further hamper them. 


The Equal Rights Amendment will eventually guarantee that men and 
women shall have Equal Rights in all aspects of life. Meanwhile, women must 
be on guard in every State and in Washington and in Geneva to see that their 
rights are not further encroached upon. 


It will be remembered that the Secretary of Labor instructed the chief of 
the Women’s Bureau not to go to Geneva after it had been announced upon 
his authority that she was going there to oppose revision of the Night Work 
Convention. The persistent efforts of men to prevent women and men repre- 
senting workers from placing their demand for industrial equality before the 
International Labor Conference is told by Marta Vergara. They are afraid 
to hear the truth. The entrenched opposition in that conference to equality 
further emphasizes the need for persistent, ceaseless, and united effort by 
women on behalf of women. 
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principle to every Southerner, but 

along with it goes the priceless 
right of every individual in our State to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
when it does not interfere with the rights 
of another. A subtle program came down 
from the North recently. Some, through 
mistaken sympathy, have accepted it; 
others, trained to think, have analyzed 
it and rejected it as cruel and selfish. It 
is as if a cannon were aimed at the heart 
of Georgia. We are asking the citizens 
of our State to turn it around—out to 
sea where it cannot hurt. 


The papers have reported the hearing 
on House Bill 120, but no one recorded 
the heartaches and the anxiety of the 
women who appeared there to ask that 
the bill be not passed. House Bill 120 
reads in part that no woman nor any 
minor shall be employed in a cotton, silk, 
woolen, or rayon mill between 7 P. M. 
and 6 A. M. This seems at first glance 
as if it were a wise precaution; but one 
fact is worth a million theories. The 
world today is handicapped with theories 
of people who never examine facts. 

The bill is wrong, because linking 
women with children in the law hurts 
both and clouds the issue. As Mr. Stan- 
ley, attorney for the Seaboard Railway, 
said recently, “Laws are passed for chil- 


N=: only is States’ rights a vital 


Geneva, Switzerland, 

June 20, 1931. 
HE fifteenth International Labor 
‘conterene, which took place at 
Geneva from May 27 to June 18, 
has just ended. At the final session 
Eugenja Wasniewska, adviser to the 
Workers’ Delegation from Poland, went 
to the platform a few hours before the 
adjournment of the conference, and made 

the following statement: 

“Without wishing to open a discussion 
I should like to inform the conference 
that I have submitted to the chairman 
the following resolution as a matter of 
urgency.” 

She then told of the resolution which 
she had tried in vain to bring before the 
conference, a resolution calling for the 
creation of an advisory committee on 
which women should be represented, to 
look into the question of paid work by 
women and the restrictions placed upon 
that work. 

Francois Sokal, chairman of the con- 
ference, answered as follows: 

“T should like to reply in a few words 
to Mme. Wasniewska and to give her the 
assurance that the Office of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference has examined 


A Call to Georgia 


By Laurence L. Thompson, 
Secretary of the Atlanta Branch, 
National Woman's Party 


dren because it is recognized that infants 
have not the mental capacity of adults.” 
Any law for infants should not include 
adults. 

House Bill 120 was born in prejudice 
and nurtured in selfishness. The force 
that can defeat it is Truth, and Truth 
cannot be defeated. We believe in democ- 
racy. We are asking women all over 
Georgia to examine the facts and then 
write their representative in the Legis- 
lature as their conscience directs. 

The press reported the hearing on 
House Bill 120; but no one reported the 
story of the woman who came there be- 
fore the legislative committee telling how 
she has to support a crippled husband 
and two children; nor that of the woman 
who has to provide for an old father; nor 
of the girl who pleaded for her night job 
because her sister, by taking the day shift 
while she was on at night, made it pos- 
sible for one or the other of them to be 
always with their aged helpless parents. 
No one printed the story of the native 
Georgian who protested against laws be- 
ing made for her without asking her. She 
said they were trying to reduce her and 
the other workers to the status of Euro- 
pean peasants. A speaker in favor of the 


By Marta Vergara 
with great interest this suggestion which 
has been submitted to it. But unfortu- 
nately, the rules do not permit us to con- 
sider this matter as urgent and to sub- 
mit it to the conference for a vote. I wish, 
however, to give to Mme. Wasniewska the 
formal assurance that this most impor- 
tant and interesting question which she 
has raised will be examined by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labor 
Office with all the consideration it should 
receive.” 4 
The presenting of this proposal to the 
conference by Mme. Wasniewska was a 
last gallant effort in the three weeks’ cam- 
paign conducted in Geneva, throughout 
the meeting of the International Labor 
Conference, to secure a hearing for the 
wishes of women with regard to the re- 
vision of the international convention 
barring women from paid work at night. 
The fact that the revision of this conven- 
tion was on the agenda of the Labor Con- 
ference brought women from many coun- 
tries to Geneva to protest against the con- 
vention and to demand that women be 
heard at this time when its revision was 
before the conference. 
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bill stated publicly that she did not asso- 
ciate with mill girls. 

The point of it all is that there are 
thousands of girls working in this State 
who will be thrown out of work if this 
bill becomes a law. They are working in 
fine modern mills where every facility for 
comfort is provided—even humidifiers to 
cool the air. 


This law would throw girls out of work 
who are on two night shifts: The hun- 
dreds employed between 4 P. M. and 
midnight, and those who go on at mid- 
night and work till 7 A. M. These women, 
with always someone to provide for, have 
steady work the year around. Working 
eight hours, under perfect conditions, 
they have sixteen hours left for sleep and 
recreation. It is safe to say that many 
of those who are so perturbed about them 
and want to throw them out of work, 
themselves often do not get to bed before 
midnight. 

The principles of democracy and equal- 
ity before the law are at stake. Can those 
outside an industry in this State inter- 
fere with women who have good jobs and 
are earning an honest living? The thou- 
sands of textile women ask you to remem- 
ber they are not aliens; they are the 
descendants of those whose lives made 
Georgia what it is, spiritually, indus- 
trially, and agriculturally. 


Women Fight for Equal Economic Rights 


The central paragraph of the inter- 
national convention which was under dis- 
cussion at the conference reads: 

“Women without distinction of 
age shall not be employed during the 
night in any public or private indus- 
trial undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof, other than an undertaking in 
which only members of the same 
family are employed.” 

This convention was adopted in 1919. 
Two proposed revisions of the convention 
were upon the agenda of the present con- 
ference. These proposals were for the 
addition of a clause specifying that the 
convention should not apply to women 
holding positions of supervision or man- 
agement; and for the insertion of a clause 
authorizing the interval from 11 P. M. 
to 6 A. M. instead of the interval from 
10 P. M. to 5 A. M., as the period during 
which night work should be prohibited for 
women. 

The women’s campaign was opened by 
the Open Door International. The presi- 
dent of this organization, Chrystal Mac- 
millan, and other officers wrote to the 
chairman of the conference asking for a 
hearing. This was refused. They then 
wrote to the chairman of the Committee 
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for the Study of the Revision of the Con- 
vention asking for a hearing by the com- 
mittee. This letter was paesented to the 
committee by the chairman. The com- 
mittee voted to refuse the hearing. 

M. Arancibia, worker’s delegate from 
Chile, then took a resolution to M. 
Thomas, director of the International 
Labor Office, with the request that it be 
brought before the conference. This reso- 
lution read: 

“Considering that the economic 
and social conditions of the world 
have entirely changed in recent years 
in a way that has forced women into 
a more intense struggle for life, and 
that, on the other hand, the restric- 
tions imposed on women’s labor limit 
their ability to meet this struggle; 

“Considering that protective laws 
limit the field of women’s labor and 
create, most disastrously for women, 
an increased competition among 
women which reduces their value in 
the labor market and throws those 
who are unable to enter the limited 
field remaining to them into miser- 
able and dishonoring activities, mak- 
ing of them innocent victims of so- 
ciety ; 

“Considering that this situation 
has already attained a stage which 
is alarming and seems to increase 
day by day; 

“Considering that women are af- 
fected vitally by these restrictive 
laws which at present so turn against 
them that they must find some way 
out of this situation; 

“This Conference 

“requests the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Office 
to create an Advisory Commit- 
tee of Women charged with pre- 
senting to the 1932 session of 
the International Labor Con- 
ference a report with regard 
to the situation created by the 
convention which prevents the 
work of women during the 
night, and 

“This Conference 

“decides to place this subject 
upon the agenda of the 1932 
Conference.” 

M. Arancibia arranged with M. Thomas 
for a hearing for a committee of women 
who were supporting resolution. 
Among those on the women’s committee 
which waited’ on M. Thomas were Em- 
meline Pethick-Lawrence, Feminist leader 
of Great Britain, Madeleine Doty, repre- 
senting the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Alice 
Paul and Marta Vergara of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. 

M. Arancibia introduced the women’s 
committee and then explained to the direc- 
tor his reasons for feeling that the con- 
sideration of the convention barring wom- 


en from paid work at night should not — 


be rushed through the conference without 
hearing the opinion of women’s organi- 
zations on the subject. M. Thomas re- 
plied that there was no possibility of 
bringing M. Arancibia’s resolution before 
the conference for a vote and that the 
proper course was to bring the subject 
before the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office in October. He 
then abruptly terminated the interview. 


RS. PETHICK - LAWRENCE, who 
had been asked to make the prin- 
cipal speech for the delegation, had not 
been given an opportunity to speak. Upon 
her return to London, Mrs. Lawrence sent 
the following letter to M. Thomas: 
“During my recent visit to Geneva, I 
was invited with three or four women 
representing international societies to 
meet you. We were introduced by M. 
Arancibia, the Labor delegate from Chile. 
But you found it inconvenient to allow 


us to speak. I should be much obliged to 


you if you would kindly spare a few 
minutes to read the enclosed letter which 
expresses what I should have liked to 
say to you.” 

Enclosed in the letter was the fol- 
lowing: 

“As one who has been connected with 
the Labor Movement for more than thirty- 
five years, as the wife of a member of the 
present British Government, I recognize 
that the one and only object of the Inter- 
national Labor Office is to raise the stand- 
ard of life for all workers in the world. 

“In advocating and working for a world 
agreement as to the conditions of women’s 
labor, your purpose is to render the lot 
of all women workers better than it would 
otherwise be. I am sure that this purpose 
would be helped and not hindered, if the 
International Labor Office would take the 
leaders of the women’s movement in all 
countries into consultation, and would 
put itself more closely in touch with the 
very rapidly growing development of the 
will for self-determination in women all 
over the world. 

“T respectfully suggest that it is not 
enough to confer only with those women 
who are organized in trade unions with 
men. Trade unionism is governed by long- 
established traditions, the entrance of 
women into industry is comparatively 
modern. Women are new comers, very 
few hold executive positions; they are 
at present very much over-shadowed and 
dominated by the traditions and old- 
fashioned ideas of women’s sphere that 
are brought over by men from the past. 
In any case they do not represent the 
whole modern woman’s movement which 
is a new social phenomenon since the war. 

“You may reply that it is these women 
in the trade unions who alone are directly 
affected by legislation. I venture to put 
another point of view. Today special 
legislation does not affect one class of 
women only. International legislation af- 


Equal Rights 


fects all women. It affects the whole 
position of women in the economic world. 
It defines the status of women. It stereo- 
types their position. It decides whether 
equality or permanent inferiority of remu- 
neration is their prospective outlook. 

“Again let me point out that the last 
fifteen years have seen an immense 
change. Before the war, we took it for 
granted that women who entered indus- 
try would, speaking generally, occupy 
only subordinate positions. But today 
women are becoming organizers of busi- 
ness enterprises, the new industries con- 
nected with electricity and radio are 
opened to them, they desire sometimes 
to staff their businesses with women. 
Great changes in industry are taking 
place, new adjustments unthought ‘of a 
few years ago have to be made. 

“Women, not as a class, but as a whole 
sex are vitally concerned in these matters. 
And as a whole sex, they have not, in 
our opinion, been allowed to express 
themselves. 

“In our country women are a very im- 
portant factor in supporting the League 
of Nations. This force can be won for 
the support of the International Labor 
Office. Today women of all classes are 
beginning to regard international legis- 
lation affecting their intimate life and 
liberty with fear and distrust. This may 
be due to misunderstanding. : 

“We ask you, M. Thomas, in a spirit of 
comradeship and friendship, to allay this 
distrust by making it very clear that the 
International Labor Office is prepared to 
hear every side of the question presented 
by women themselves. And in particular 
we ask that every proposal for special 
legislation affecting women shall be pre- 


ceded by thorough, scientific investigation 


so that in every case all classes of women 
shall be consulted through their own 
leaders or representatives.” 


ITER the refusal of M. Thomas to 

give facilities for the consideration 
of M. Arancibia’s resolution, Mme. Was- 
niewska, delegate to the conference from 
Poland, enlisted in support of the wom- 
en’s campaign, During one of the plenary 
sessions she made a stirring speech, say- 
ing in part: 

“T must say that I was disappointed 
with the blue report prepared by the 
International Labor Office concerning the 
revision of the Washington convention. 
I was hoping to find in it a scientific 
study of the work of women, some tables 
which would indicate the extent of the 
participation of women in night work, 
the conditions of this work in the factories 
where the work is done in two shifts, the 
answer to the question whether the prohi- 
bition of night work affects also the 
intellectual workers; whether the prohi- 
bition affects all women workers in coun- 
tries where a strict application of the 
prohibition takes place; and the experi- 
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ences of the countries which have ratified 
the convention. 

“Let me give you now the percentage of 
paid women workers employed in the in- 
dustrial countries: Great Britain, more 
than 29 per cent.; Belgium, 25 per cent.; 
Czechoslovakia, 30 per cent.; France, 39 
per cent.; Italy, 28 per cent.; Germany, 
35 per cent.; United States, 20 per cent.; 
Switzerland, 33 per cent.; Sweden, 29 per 
cent.; Poland, 35 per cent. These figures 
show that the participation of women in 
paid work is generally high and that they 
have the right to ask the International 
Labor Office to give serious consideration 
to the problem of their work and of the 
restrictions placed upon it. 

“The section on women’s work in the 
International Labor Office would have 
to be enlarged in order to make this study. 
To meet this difficulty, I suggest the crea- 
tion of a consultative commission com- 
posed of representatives of the women’s 
organizations in the problem.” 

M. Arancibia also spoke before the con- 
ference in opposition to labor restrictions 
applying to women and not to their male 
competitors. He said in part: 

“The legislation which has been enacted 
with the aim of protecting women is al- 
ready abundant. But it has happened 
that this legislation, enacted in a noble 
and wholesome spirit, has not brought 


the results expected because no laws have 
been made to assure women any perma- 
nency in their occupations. It is for this 
reason that, little by little, women have 
been dismissed from work by which they 
had been honorably earning their living. 
Today the women who, because of legal 
restrictions, cannot in any possible way 
earn their living—which is very often the 
living of their children also — can be 
counted by the thousands. They are in 
a situation of despair, full of misery and 
distress. 

“Now is the moment to treat this ques- 
tion seriously. Before starting to study 
this question, I believe that it is neces- 
sary to consult the opinion of women, 
who are really the people in question, by 
means of a commission on which they are 
adequately represented.” 

And thus throughout the conference, 
the agitation continued. The conference 
finally came to an end, however, without 
either M. Arancibia or Mme. Wasniewska 
having succeeded in getting facilities for 
a vote upon their respective resolutions. 

On the last day of the conference the 
two amendments for the revision of the 
convention were both rejected. The con- 
vention is therefore still in existence in 
the form in which it was originally drawn 
up in 1919. Only a small minority of 
countries—nineteen in all—have ratified 
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the convention, however, so that the con- 
vention is in actual operation in only 
a small part of the world. The nineteen 
countries which have ratified are: Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Free State, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, Roumania, South 
Africa, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. It 
is to be noted that none of the Scandi- 
navian countries has ratified; no country 
in the Western Hemisphere has ratified 
except Cuba; and no country in Asia has 
ratified except India. 


ND now the last delegates have gone 

and the conference is at an end. 
Next comes the meeting of the Governing 
Body in October. The president of the 
conference, who is also a member of the 
Governing Body, has given his formal 
assurance in the presence of the confer- 
ence that the subject will be brought be- 
fore the Governing Body. The protests 
of women throughout the conference have 
achieved this much at least—by the end 
of the conference it was recognized by 
probably every delegate, from the presi- 
dent down, that the subject had aroused 
so much discussion and controversy that 
it would have to come before the Govern- 
ing Body—that it could not be put perma- 
nently aside. 


‘Women’s Refuge Is Logic” 


HE News and Courier, Charleston, 

South Carolina, a leading Southern 

newspaper, has been giving consid- 
erable thought lately to the logic of wom- 
en’s demand for industrial equality. 

It published, on April 5, an open letter 
from May Holtzclaw of Greenwood, South 
Carolina, as follows: 

“T notice that day running mills are 
asking you to pass a law which would stop 
mills from running at night, by not allow- 
ing women to work at night, but before 
you pass such a law, I hope you will think 
of the side of us people who work at night, 
who will be thrown out of employment. 
What will become of us? Is it fair to 
put us in competition with farmers, whose 
cotton is selling below what it costs him? 
Is it fair to make us go out and raise 
something we cannot come out even on, 
even if we could get rations and some- 
thing to farm on? 

“TI work at night because I prefer night 
work to day work, and everybody knows 
that machinery runs better at night than 
in the day time. It gives me every after- 
noon off with my family, and all day Sat- 
urday, Sunday, and Monday, as the mill 
only runs five nights a week. The night 
worker gets more sunshine and fresh air 
than the day worker. 

“Tf you want to do something really 
good for the mill operatives, pass a law 
making the mills that have not put in 


modern sewerage systems do so, as well 
as modern sink and running water in 
kitchen ; also make them screen the houses 
with full size screens for window and 
doors. This will protect our health and 
the health of our children more than any- 
thing I know of.” 

The News and Courier published the 
following editorial, which has _ just 
reached us from Anita Pollitzer of 
Charleston, vice-chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party: 

“The protest of the National Woman’s 
Party against the exclusion of women 
from night work in the cotton mills is 
logical. The News and Courier is not en- 
thusiastically or vehemently interested in 
behalf of logic, but is inclined to say a word 
for it when the women seek refuge in it. 

“If women are to be permitted to work 
at all, we ask in the name of common 
sense, why should they be forbidden to 
work at night? They enjoy night work 
more than men do probably. Often one 
has observed that on the morning after a 
ball a young gentleman appears dull and 
drowsy, but did ever one notice that a 
girl seems less bright and alert after hav- 
ing fox-trotted or two-stepped ten or fif- 
teen miles? If discrimination as between 
sexes should be practiced or tolerated in 
respect of night work, logic should com- 
pel a decision in favor of relieving the 
men, not the women. 


“Of course, the fact is that night work 
is no more hurtful than day work is. Eight 
hours of labor under electric lights is no 
more exhausting than is similar exertion 
in day time; we know whereof we speak 
because we have tried both for long 
periods, and if a night worker does not 
obtain sufficient sleep while the sun is 
shining, it is her fault or his. One might 
risk saying, indeed, that it is often difficult 
to keep the day workers awake and on 
the jump while on their jobs as they 
should be between 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and 6 o’clock in the afternoon. 

“Whether woman should work at all in 
gainful occupations is another and differ- 
ent question. If her place were in the 
home and she were made to stay there, 
it is certain that the man could easily 
produce enough for the support of her 
and the children and that the problem of 
unemployment would be solved. 

“But women wish to work. They de- 
mand independence. More and more they 
are getting it. They set up equal title to 
the job with the men, and when it is de- 
nied they dispute it like men. They have 
all the logic on their side. Presently it 
may be otherwise. When we say ‘present- 
ly’ we mean two centuries or five in future. 

‘“Were no women at work there would 
be no problem of unemployment. Except 
for the women.” 


- 
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News from the Field 


Interest Abroad in Our Work 


T has been most interesting to note, 

as periodicals from abroad arrived at 
national headquarters of the Woman’s 
Party for the past year, how the presence 
of Alice Paul in Geneva has stimulated 
the interest of the foreign press in the 
National Woman’s Party. 

Her nationality campaign from _ the 
Geneva headquarters of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women has, of course, 
been front-page news throughout Europe; 
but along with this has been an obvious 
and increasing interest in the personality 
of this young woman who speaks so elo- 
quently on behalf of other women and 
seems so little interested in speaking 
about herself, and an interest no less 
great in the Woman’s Party, its history, 
its present activities, and its program for 
the future. 

Schweizer Illustrierte Beitung, for in- 
stance, gives its first page to an article 
about the National Woman’s Party of the 
United States, profusely and beautifully 
illustrated in rotogravure and headed 
with the star-spangled banner bearing 
the caption “Equal Rights for Men and 
Women.” The article discusses what the 
Woman’s Party is doing now, and recalls 
the stirring events of the period of its 
birth. There is a half-page picture of the 
pickets with their purple, white, and gold 
banners, and insets of Alice Paul and 
Inez Millholland. 


BSOLUTE 

legal equality 
as between men and 
women would not 
cause such drastic 
changes in the mar- 
riage laws as most 
persons think, Burnita S. Matthews of 
Washington said in an interview with the 
Buffalo Evening News Thursday. 

Mrs. Matthews is a member of the Coun- 
cil of the National Woman’s Party, which 
is working for a constitutional amend- 
ment to wipe out every legislative dis- 
crimination against women. She also is 
chairman of the Council of the Woman 
Lawyers’ Association and a practicing at- 
torney in the National Capital. 

Mrs. Matthews and Laura Berrien, also 
of Washington, who are visiting Marie F. 
Simmens in Eden, were guests of honor 
at a luncheon given by the Counselors’ 
Club in Hotel Statler Friday noon. 

Miss Berrien, who is treasurer of the 
Woman’s Party and chairman of the com- 
mittee on international relations of the 
Woman Lawyers’ Association, spoke on 
the nationality conferences at The Hague. 


Legal Equality of 
Sexes Sought 


Evening News, 
Buffalo, New York, 
July 10, 1931. 


Tidevaret, of Sweden, also uses a first- 
page article about Alice Paul and her 
magnificent leadership during suffrage 
days and since. The familiar Quaker- 
like portrait with serene gaze and folded 
hands is reproduced with the article, 
which is written by Anna T. Nilsson, and 
sketches Woman’s Party history along 
with that of its founder. 

There is also, at Woman’s Party Head- 
quarters, a great renascence of inquiries 
from abroad about the organization, and 
of requests for personality sketches and 
action pictures for publication in Europe. 
These have come, during the past week, 
for instance, from Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Spain. 


Interest in Nationality 


NTEREST felt in foreign countries in 

the work for equality of women is 
evidenced by letters received at National 
Woman’s Party headquarters. 

Among the recent letters is one from 
S. Ughet, Russian Financial Attache, who 
addresses Muna Lee, director of National 
Activities, as follows: 

“T have your letter of July 9 to- 
gether with a copy of the recent 
amendments to the Cable Nationality 
Law. With a great interest I am fol- 
lowing the campaign for equal nation- 
ality being carried on at Geneva, and 
wish to congratulate the National 
Woman’s Party for its activities in 


Press Comment 


She pointed out that since the women, 
led by the National Woman’s Party, 
blocked the ratification of a discrimina- 
tory clause against women in the first 
conference for codification of interna- 
tional law, the women of other countries 
have protested and none of the other coun- 
tries has ratified the clause, which, the 
party claims, discriminates against the 
nationality rights of women. The Wom- 
an’s Party will not be satisfied, Miss Ber- 
rien said, until there is “absolute equality 
as between men and women in the matter 
of nationality.” 

Marriage laws based on the principle 
that the husband has a right to his wife’s 
services are fast becoming out of date, 
Mrs. Matthews said, and many States now 
have laws which make both equally re- 
sponsible to each other for “fidelity, sup- 
port and assistance.” 

“Many people have the idea that the 
husband is legally responsible for his 
wife’s support,” she said, “but, more and 
more, the States are making it a matter 
for the person who is financially able, as 
witness the divorce cases in which the 
husband receives alimony. Moreover, in 


Equal Rights 


helping secure the passage of similar 
legislature in the United States.” 


Charalambos Simopoulos, the Minister 
of Greece, is the author of another letter 
recently received at the National Wom- 
an’s Party headquarters. He writes: 


“I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter and wish to thank you 
for the valuable information on the 
activities of the National Woman’s 
Party which you were kind enough 
to forward me.” 


Three Speakers 


RS. HARRY E. HULL, wife of the 

Commissioner of Immigration, who 
has spent many years in Korea, spoke 
on Korean women and of her educational 
work among them, at the National Wom- 
an’s Party garde ty at Alva Belmont 
House on July 26. 

Other speakers|were Emma Wold and 
Muna Lee, director of national activities 
of the Woman’s Party, who reported on 
Feminist progress at home and abroad 
during the summer. | 

Mrs. Paul Myron Linebarger, of the 
District of Columbia Branch, was hostess 
for the afternoon, assisted by Lucia 
Hanna Hadley, Burnita Shelton Mat- 
thews, Rose Conway Stetson, and officers 
of the Young Women’s Council. Mrs. 
Charles J. Williamson and Mrs. Edwin 8. 
Puller poured tea. 


three-fourths of the States, the woman is 
made criminally liable for the support of 
her minor children.” 

Present day discriminations against 
women in industry have made the eco- 
nomic depression for women, Mrs. Mat- 
thews declared. 

“The National Woman’s Party has no 
objection to labor laws that apply to both 
sexes, but legislation that ‘protects’ wom- 
en merely means that industry will dis- 
charge its women workers and put men in 
their places,” she said. 

Mrs. Matthews pointed out that the As- 
sociation of Women Lawyers has adopted 
a resolution asking that industrial “regu- 
lation and legislation shall be based on 
the occupation and not on the sex of the 
worker,” and has even directed the Presi- 
dent to send a representative of this point 
of view when such legislative discrimina- 
tion is threatened. 

Miss Berrien and Mrs. Matthews also 
will speak at a meeting of the Western 
New York Branch of the National Wom- 
an’s Party at 653 Linwood avenue, Fri- 
day at 8 P. M. 
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URNITA SHELTON 

MATTHEWS and 
Laura Berrien of 
Washington, officers 
of the National As- 
sociation, of Women 
Lawyers, who are guests of Marie F.. Sim- 
mens, Eden, will be honored at a luncheon 
and an evening meeting here Friday. 

Mrs. Matthews is a member of the Coun- 
cil of the National Woman’s Party and 
chairman of the Lawyers’ Council. She 
is a practicing attorney at the Capital. 

Miss Berrien is treasurer of the Wom- 
an’s Party and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on International Relations of the 
Woman Lawyers’ Association. 

The Counselors, club of local women 
lawyers, will entertain the guests at 
luncheon in the Statler at 1 P. M., Friday, 
with Freda Dickman, president, in charge 
of arrangements. 

The Western New York Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party will meet in the 
home of Dinah Rosenblatt, 653 Linwood 
avenue, Friday at 8 P. M., to hear ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Matthews and Miss Ber- 
rien. Mrs. Robert H. Fotheringham, 
chairman of the Branch, will preside. 


Woman Lawyers 
To Be Feted Here 


Buffalo Times, 
July 9, 1931. 


Mrs. Belmont’s 
Chateau Becomes 
Feminists’ Club 


Boston Globe, 
July 5, 1931. 


ASHINGTON 
(A.P.) — The 
chateau in France 
of Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, president 
of the National 
Woman’s Party, 
has become unofficial headquarters for 
Feminists from many parts of the globe. 

Doris Stevens, who is on her way to 
attend a meeting of the League of Nations 
in Geneva, will spend some time with Mrs. 
Belmont conferring on women’s projects. 

Mrs. Belmont is taking part in the equal 
nationality rights campaign. She spends 
most of her time now in France, but keeps 
in close touch with American Feminist 
movements. 


Says Feminist 
Advance Evident 
Now in Spain 


ASHINGTON, 
July 4 (A.P.). 

American Feminists 
are looking to the 
new Spanish Repub- 
lic for advancement 
of their cause. 

Many of them 
feel they have a friend in Don Fernando 
de los Rios, new Minister of Justice, who 
has appointed Victoria Kent, young Span- 
ish woman lawyer, as supervisor of 
prisons. | 

Muna Lee, director of activities for the 
National Woman’s Party, sees in this 
appointment evidence of what she terms 
the strong but previously repressed Fem- 
inist sentiment which has long existed in 
Spain. 

“The new minister has given us every 
reason to believe that in his own depart- 


Dispatch, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
July 5, 1931. 


ment he will stand for equality in all 
human relations,” says Miss Lee. “We 
can expect a very open-minded attitude 
toward Feminism from the new Spanish 
regime, from what I know personally of 
Don Fernando. 

“The Feminist movement in Spain has 
been gathering momentum for a number 
of years,” she says. 

“Maria de Maeztu, sister of the former 
Ambassador from Spain to Argentina, 
made a trip through South America 
speaking on Feminism before women’s 
groups and universities. 

“Carmen de Burgos, another Feminist 
leader, has long been urging ‘not privilege, 
but equality for women.’ ” 

Club women of America, too, have ex- 
pressed interest in the appointment of the 
Spanish woman lawyer. A committee 
from the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has for some time been working on 
prison reforms. 

The board of directors of the Federa- 
tion made an inspection trip of district 
prisons when they met here recently. 


Women Are HE removal of 
Persons in Office as Magistrate Jean 
Well as Out Norris of New York 


for malfeasance in 
office cannot be 
taken as a reflection 
on the political ca- 
pacity of women as 
such. Men, too, 
have been removed and many who should 
have been ousted have held on to office. 
No one thinks of these cases as proving 
that men as a class are unfit for places of 
trust. 


Had Magistrate Norris been a man her 
case would have been just another of those 
things that happen in politics. In fact, 
some men in New York’s minor judiciary 
are at this moment under fire. 


The truth seems to be that women are 
‘“nersons,” just as the suffrage leaders 
contended when the fight was on for votes 
for women. It was on that principle that 
women won the ballot and the right to 
hold office. To measure their political ca- 
pacity by any other standard is obviously 
unfair. So is that sentimental appeal, 
sometimes made and recently reflected in 
the speech of a woman judge who said 
that “women’s sweetness” is needed on 
juries. 

Woman has taken her place in public 
life, not because she is superior to man 
nor, on the other hand, because man 
makes a concession to an inferior. Women 
are “persons,” under much the same in- 
fluences and motives as other persons. 
The sooner women and men grasp that 
fact the quicker will women be freed from 
unjust criticism because of dereliction in 
office by some person who happens to be 
a woman. 


The Chronicle, 
San Francisco, 
California, 
June 27, 1931. 
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A Way to Help HE agitation by 
the National 


Brooklyn Times, 
New York, 
June 29, 1931. 


Woman’s Party in 
behalf of the native- 
born American 
woman in the re- 
cent Larsh case in Detroit, involving her 
deportation because she had lost her citi- 
zenship through marriage to an alien, 
suggests another way in which club- 
women may help their sex. 

The National Woman’s Party urges 
that hereafter, if the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor insists upon deporting 
native-born women married to aliens, a 
rule be adopted requiring that such a 
woman under consideration for deporta- 
tion be first advised of her rights, under 


the Cable Act, to apply for restoration of 


citizenship. 

“The system of deportation in such 
cases is inconsistent with the spirit of re- 
cent legislation, the Cable Act Amend- 
ment, which provides by a simple process 
for the restoration of American citizen- 
ship to those women who have been de- 
prived of it through marriage to foreign- 
ers,’ Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews, 
chairman of the Lawyers’ Council of the 
Natinoal Woman’s Party, told Assistant 
Secretary Husband at the Labor Depart- 
ment conference on the subject. 

The fact that there have been recent 
decisions in the Federal courts holding it 
is not permissible to deport the alien wife 
of an American citizen because of her 
right to naturalization through the Cable 
Act further strengthens the reasoning in 
behalf of native-born women. 

For the information of women’s clubs 
which may wish to hunt up cases of this 
kind in their districts, it is pointed out 
that a woman may be restored to Ameri- 
can citizenship after losing it through 
marriage to an alien by applying to the 
Bureau of Naturalization. After ninety 
days she will be called to the Federal 
Court for her full papers. 


N spite of heat, 
Sends Envoys depression and 
To Geneva the soothing though 
By erroneous impres- 
JENNETTE McCotu sion that the con- 
test was won eleven 
years ago, the Na- 
tional Woman’s 
Party continues its 
active campaign for 
feminine equality. A survey of the calen- 
dar of events for the past nine months 
reveals a continuous crusade on behalf of 
women in industry. The Party has vigor- 
ously opposed and, in many States, suc- 
cessfully blocked legislation which dis- 
criminated against women. The moot 
questions of night work for women and 
married women in the business world 
have held the limelight most particularly. 

In May an organized protest against 


Free Press, 
Detroit, Michigan, 
July 5, 1931. 
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the sending of a representative to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in Geneva 
to work for industrial discrimination 
against women resulted in the public an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of Labor of 
the recall of the delegate. 

The passage of the Cable nationality 
bill in March was another milestone along 
the path of accomplishment, as it is now 
assured that henceforth the American- 
born woman shall not automatically lose 
her citizenship on marriage to a foreigner. 

The case of the deportation of Lillian 
Larsh, the American-born wife of a Cana- 
dian whose marriage occurred under the 
old law, was the subject of heated protest 
on the part of the National Woman’s 
Party last month. A deputation visited 
Assistant Secretary Husband of the De- 
partment of Labor to ask that no Ameri- 
can-born woman ever again be deported 
without first being advised of her privi- 
lege of applying for reinstatement as a 
United States citizen. 

The Party is urging the women of the 
two Americas to unite, as have the women 
of Europe and Asia, in calling upon their 
respective governments not to ratify the 
unequal nationality code recommended by 
The Hague Conference on the Codification 
of International Law. 


Egyptian Woman Wins Honors 


OT only was Eva Habib el Masri the 

first Egyptian woman to graduate 
from the American University at Cairo, 
Egypt, but she also led her class in schol- 
arship and won three of the highest class 
honors. 

This is somewhat amazing in a nation 
where the illiteracy of women ranges from 
96 to 98 per cent., but the university’s 
faculty is pointing to Miss Habib’s record 
as an example of what can and will be 
done by the university to educate Egyp- 
tain women. This school was organized 
in 1920 and had an enrollment of 359 in 
1930-31. 

Miss Habib, daughter of the secretary 
of the Egyptian Senate, won the French 
language prize, the English language 
prize, the social science prize, served as 
editor-in-chief of the college paper during 
her senior year, and took a prominent part 
in all other college activities. 


New York Police Commissioner 

ENRIETTA ADDITON, who just a 
year ago created something of a sen- 
sation because of her appointment as head 
of New York’s Crime Prevention Bureau, 
has been promoted from that $6,000-a-year 
job to the role of deputy police commis- 

sioner and a salary of $8,000 a year. 
Miss Additon is the first woman to hold 
such an office in New York. She ranks 


It will be remembered that a year ago, 
in March, representatives of nearly fifty 
nations met at The Hague, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, to 
draw up, among other things, a code of 


international law on the nationality of — 


women. Margaret Whittemore, formerly 
a familiar figure in Detroit circles, was 
one of a committee of four which officially 
represented the National Woman’s Party 
at this conference. The net result at that 
time, as far as feminine nationality was 
concerned, was highly negligible, however, 
as the agreement drawn up contained an 
implied inequality between men and 
women. Rather than permit a code which, 
while an improvement over the old, still 
gave promise of future difficulties, the 
women’s committee preferred to move 
more slowly and surely toward their goal. 
In consequence, it was the United States 
alone, of all nations represented, which 
voted against this treaty. 

Since that time a new and composite 
organization has sprung into life, namely, 
Equal Rights International, with its head- 
quarters in Geneva, where a wary thumb 
can be kept upon the pulse of the nations. 
Miss Whittemore and Alice Paul, chair- 
man of the Nationality Committee of the 
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sixth in the list of deputies aiding Com- 
missioner Edward P. Mulrooney. 

For a year she has been directing a staff 
of 140 men and 60 women in an attempt 
to aid boys and girls ranging from 12 to 
21 years of age, particularly in Manhat. 
tan tenements, and thus to prevent crime 
at its source. Before taking over that 
work she had spent four years in Phila- 
delphia municipal courts and five in the 
War Department at Washington. 


Twenty Candidates for Judgeship 

PPARENTLY determined that a 

woman should be _appointed to fill 
the vacancy on the New York City mag- 
istrates’ bench caused by the removal of 
Judge Jean H. Norris, twenty women 
have already become candidates for the 
post. Mayor Walker has indicated that 
the appointee will be a woman. 

Olive Stott Gabriel, president of the 
American Association of Woman Law- 
yers and a staunch Feminist, is one of 
the candidates. 


Boys, Girls, and Chemistry 
LONE essay concerning the home ap- 
peared among six prize winners in a 
national contest conducted by the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. It was written by 
the only masculine winning contestant. 
“How the Home Can Be Made More 
Livable Through Chemistry” was the sub- 


Equal Rights 


Inter-American Commission of Women 
and a founder of the National Woman’s 
Party, are prominent among those who 
are working toward the goal of equal 
nationality rights. 

Doris Stevens, chairman of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, sailed 
recently to attend the meeting of the 
League of Nations’ Women’s Consultative 
Committee on Nationality, which opened 
last Thursday in Geneva. This committee 
was a result of the audible and frequent 
protests voiced since The Hague Confer- 
ence, and owes its existence chiefly to the 
campaign waged by Miss Paul during the 
past year. Miss Paul and Miss Stevens 
are representing the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women on the League of Na- 
tions Committee. 

“The women of the United States,” said 
Miss Stevens upon her departure, “realiz- 
ing that their own gains are not secure, 
while over a large portion of the earth 
women’s nationality is treated with con- 
tempt, have taken a leading part in the 
protest. Women are convinced that their 
struggle for equality transcends national 
boundaries and that they must meet in- 
ternational proposals made by men with 
international action by women.” 


ject chosen by John Stewart Barney of 
Brattleboro, Vermont, while Anne, Eliza- 
beth, Frances, Geraldine, and Marjorie 
wrote on subjects highly technical in 
terminology and broad in scope. 

The five girl winners, all high school 
students, and their subjects were: 

Anne Stringer, Baltimore, “The Purifi- 
cation of Municipal Water.” 

Elizabeth Dew, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
“The Role of Chemistry in Music, Paint- 
ing, Radio, and Motion Pictures.” 

Frances Gelabert, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
“Fertilizers in Agriculture.” 

Geraldine E. Rhoads, Belleville, New 


Jersey, “Is the Use of Gas in Warfare 


Justifiable?” 

Marjorie Shumacker, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, “Chemistry and the Utilization of 
Waste Materials.” 

Each of the six winners will receive a 


_ four-year scholarship paying tuition and 


$500 annually at any college or university 
in this country which he or she wishes to 
attend. The prizes are gifts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis P. Garvan in memory of 
their daughter, Patricia. 
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